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It  has  been  said  that  John  Wesley  took  the  whole  world  for  his  parish. 
This  was  a most  unusual  and  irregular  thing  for  a Church  of  England 
clergyman  to  do,  and  if  many  other  clergymen  had  had  the  same  ambition, 
it  would  have  created  complete  and  utter  chaos  in  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. Wesley  also  discovered  that  it  had  its  complications.  In  1739, 
when  he  was  making  a preaching  tour  in  the  West  of  England,  he  was 
challenged  by  Beau  Nash  to  show  on  what  authority  he  came  to  preach 
at  Bath.  Nash  pointed  out  to  him  that  there  were  already  in  the  town 
quite  a number  of  reputable  clergymen  to  whom  authority  had  been  given 
to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  administer  the  sacraments  in  the  parish 
churches.  Wesley  replied  that  he  was  given  authority  to  preach  at  the  time 
of  his  ordination  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  when  he  laid  his  hands 
on  his  head  and  said:  “Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel”.1 

Wesley  had  quite  forgotten  that  the  Archbishop  also  gave  him  a 
license  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  a specific  place.  It  was  not  given  him  to 
exercise  it  wherever  he  chose  to  do  so.  Like  every  other  deacon  and 
priest,  he  was  ordained  to  a Title;  either  a curacy  or  a fellowship;  or 
licensed  to  perform  his  ministry  in  a particular  parish.  No  Anglican 
clergyman  in  any  part  of  the  world  was  permitted  to  minister  without 
first  having  obtained  a license  from  the  bishop  in  whose  district  he  proposed 
to  work. 

It  appears  that  Wesley  was  not  the  only  Church  of  England  clergyman 
to  overlook  this  significant  fact.  From  time  to  time  clergymen  crossed 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  reside  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  officiated 
there,  without  obtaining  a license  to  do  so  from  the  local  Bishop.  This 
irregular  practice  was  sufficiently  common  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
American  Episcopate,  and  they  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  them 
to  do  something  about  it. 

The  American  Bishops  met  in  Synod,  just  a hundred  years  after  Beau 
Nash  had  challenged  Wesley  at  Bath,  to  discuss  this  important  matter. 

1 Wesley's  Journals  (Selections),  ed.  Martin,  1955.  P.40. 
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The  result  was  a communication  sent  to  the  leaders  of  the  Anglican 
Communion,  including  the  Primus  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  The 
letter,  dated  3rd  April,  1839,  contained  a copy  of  the  two  resolutions 
passed  at  the  Synod,  and  a request  for  them  to  be  considered  by  their  own 
Synods.  The  first  resolution  laid  down  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to 
the  proper  discipline  of  the  Church  that  no  foreign  episcopalian  clergyman 
should  be  received  in  any  diocese  of  the  United  States  of  America,  “except 
he  brought  with  him  a regular  and  formal  dimissory  letter  from  the 
foreign  Bishop  with  whose  diocese  he  was  last  connected;  and  that  when 
so  received,  he  should  be  regarded  on  all  sides  as  having  entirely  passed 
from  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  from  whom  the  letter 
dimissory  was  brought  to  that  of  the  Bishop  by  whom  it  was  accepted”.1 
The  second  resolution  instructed  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  to  communicate  with  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in 
communion  with  him,  with  a view  to  obtaining,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
general  concurrence  with  the  regulations  embodied  in  the  first  resolution. 

When  the  Scottish  Bishops  met  in  Synod  at  Aberdeen  in  July  (1839) 
this  letter  was  duly  considered.  They  entirely  approved  the  principles 
and  objects  of  the  American  Synod’s  communication  and  added  that  they 
thought  the  proposed  regulations  would  be  equally  acceptable  to  the 
English  Bishops  as  they  were  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  practice  and 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Scottish  Bishops  had  an  immediate  interest  in  these  regulations, 
for  there  were,  in  1839,  one  or  two  Episcopalian  congregations  in  Scotland 
outwith  their  jurisdiction.  This  was  a legacy  from  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  Episcopal  Church  laboured  under  heavy  disabilities  and  had 
been  reduced  to  a few  small,  scattered  and  totally  disorganised  congrega- 
tions. During  this  period,  when  the  penal  laws  were  still  in  operation,  it 
had  been  possible  for  Episcopalians  to  worship  in  “Qualified  Chapels” 
with  a clergyman  in  English  orders  as  their  Minister  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  for  their  liturgy.  A number  of  these  Chapels  had  been 
opened,  but  they  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  Bishops. 
In  form,  if  not  in  intention,  they  were  to  all  appearances  Independent 
Episcopal  Chapels.  With  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  in  179 2,  these 
“Qualified”  Chapels,  one  by  one,  signed  acts  of  Union  with  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
Bishops.  By  1839,  only  two  of  these  congregations  had  not  been  united 
to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  accidental  and 
anomalous  situation,  in  which  two  types  of  Episcopal  Chapels  continued 


1 Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  Grub,  Vol.  IV,  p.  242. 
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to  exist  in  the  country,  would  be  brought  to  an  end.  In  1842,  this  hope 
was  rudely  shattered  in  consequence  of  a sharp  dispute  between  the 
Minister  of  Trinity  Chapel  and  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.1  The  original 
cause  of  the  dispute  was  quite  trivial,  but  as  the  controversy  continued,  it 
took  a much  more  serious  turn,  leading  to  the  resignation  of  the  Minister 
from  his  charge  and  his  withdrawal  from  the  communion  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church.  Thus  a schism  was  started  which  continued  to  1923 
in  Edinburgh,  when  the  English  Episcopal  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  came  to 
terms  with  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.2  Its  congregation  agreed  to  accept 
his  episcopal  ministrations  but  retained  its  independent  status,  with  a 
Church  of  England  clergyman  as  its  minister  and  the  English  Prayer  Book 
as  its  liturgy.  The  original  church,  opposite  St.  John’s,  Princes  Street,  is 
now  used  by  the  Tourist  Board,  and  its  congregation  worship  in  a newly 
built  church  on  the  Glasgow  Road  at  Corstorphine. 

The  founder  of  this  English  Episcopal  Chapel,  David  Thomas  Kerr 
Drummond,  was  educated  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  after  his 
ordination,  held  a benefice  in  England.  In  1832,  he  was  offered  and 
accepted  the  charge  of  St.  Paul’s,  Edinburgh,  in  succession  to  William 
Henry  Marriott,  who  had  recently  died.  Drummond  subscribed  the  deed 
of  presentation  on  29th  November,  1832;  but  James  Walker,  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  was  unable  to  institute  him  in  person  owing  to  his  infirmity. 
As  Minister  of  a Scottish  Episcopalian  charge,  Drummond  had  officially 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  and  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  Bishops,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  received 
his  ordination  in  England.  This  is  made  perfectly  clear  in  the  sub- 
scription, which  he  made  before  his  admission  to  his  charge: 

“I  do  solemnly  promise  that  I will  give  all  obedience  to  the  Canons 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  drawn  up  and  enacted  by  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  that  Church  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1828, 
in  a Synod  holden  for  that  purpose  at  Aberdeen  and  in  like  manner 
I promise  that  I will  shew  in  all  things  an  earnest  desire  to  promote 
the  peace,  unity  and  order  of  the  said  Episcopal  Church  and  will 
not  appeal  from  any  sentence  to  a Civil  Court  but  acquiesce  in  the 
decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  all  questions  falling 
under  their  spiritual  jurisdiction.”3 

In  view  of  this  promise,  repeated  when  he  was  later  instituted  to  the 
Trinity  Chapel  in  1838,  it  is  a little  surprising  that  Drummond  refused  to 
accept  the  Bishop’s  ruling  on  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  Canons  which  had 

1 C.  H.  Terrot,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  1841-1872. 

4 G.  H.  S.  Walpole,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  1910-1929. 

* Edinburgh  Episcopal  Register,  Vol.  I,  p.  119. 
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been  enacted  in  the  same  year.1  It  is  true  that  the  Synod  held  at  Aberdeen 
in  1838  strengthened  the  existing  Canon  XXVII  which  now  stated  that  if 
any  clergyman  officiated  or  preached  without  using  the  liturgy  at  all,  he 
should  be  admonished  for  the  first  offence  by  the  Bishop,  and  suspended 
if  he  persisted.  Drummond  was  aware  of  the  revised  Canon,  because  it 
had  been  passed  prior  to  his  admission  to  his  new  charge. 

Drummond  appears  to  have  been  a zealous,  if  rather  narrow-minded 
Evangelical  churchman  who  throughout  his  whole  ministry  had  set  great 
store  on  Prayer  Meetings  and  Bible  Classes.  As  Minister  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
he  began  to  hold  regular  weeknight  meetings  in  Clyde  Street  Hall,  which 
he  hired  for  the  purpose.  The  meetings  seemed  harmless  enough,  con- 
sisting of  an  opening  and  a closing  hymn,  extempore  prayer  and  an 
exposition  of  the  scriptures.  Drummond  later  claimed  that  these  meetings 
were  confined  to  members  of  his  own  congregation  and  were  private  in 
character.  They  were  held  in  a public  hall  as  a matter  of  convenience, 
instead  of  his  own  drawing-room.  For  four  years  he  continued  to  hold 
these  prayer  meetings  without  anyone  attempting  to  stop  him,  but  when 
the  new  Canon  had  been  passed  in  1838,  Bishop  Terrot  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  for  action.  Assuming  that  they  were  public  meetings  he 
supposed  that  they  were  contrary  to  the  Canon,  as  the  liturgy  was  not 
used  at  them.  He,  therefore,  called  upon  Drummond  to  discontinue  them. 
An  extended  correspondence2  followed  in  which  an  attempt  was  made, 
without  success,  to  persuade  the  Bishop  that  the  meetings  were  private 
and  did  not  transgress  the  Canon.  Terrot  refused  to  accept  Drummond’s 
contention  and  at  length,  in  the  kindest  possible  way,  gave  him  an  official 
admonition  to  discontinue  them.  This  Drummond  refused  to  do,  although 
he  knew  full  well  that  he  would  be  suspended  from  office  if  he  persisted  in 
his  conduct.  He  felt  that  his  ministry  would  be  seriously  hampered  if  the 
prayer  meetings  were  brought  to  an  end.  He  tried  to  convince  the  Bishop 
that  they  were  similar  to  the  Bible  Classes,  Missionary  Meetings,  and 
young  peoples’  classes  which  he  was  also  accustomed  to  hold  as  a regular 
part  of  his  ministry.  Terrot,  however,  was  quite  unmoved  and  refused 
to  withdraw  his  admonition.  He  ruled  that  the  Prayer  Meetings  were 
contrary  to  Canon  XXVII. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  took  a rather 
narrow  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  Canon;  but,  of  course,  the  Prayer 
Meetings  may  have  had  some  objectionable  features  which  do  not  appear 

1 C.  H.  Terrot,  who  succeeded  Walker  as  bishop  in  1841. 

* Correspondence  between  Bishop  C.  H.  Terrot  and  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond, 
Edinburgh,  1842. 
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in  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  Drummond  and  his  Bishop. 
In  England  they  were  commonly  held  in  parishes  served  by  Evangelical 
clergymen,  most  English  Bishops  tolerated  them,  a few  encouraged  them, 
and  none  positively  forbade  them.  As  Terrot  was  not  a Tractarian,  it  is 
improbable  that  he  intervened  from  a dislike  of  the  Evangelical  Party.1 
He  seems  to  have  acted  from  a strong  sense  of  duty  and  was  reluctant  to 
present  Drummond  with  an  ultimatum.  He  even  pointed  out  to  him  that 
he  had  the  right  of  appeal  first  to  the  Synod  of  Clergy,  and  if  they  upheld 
the  Bishop’s  interpretation  of  the  Canon,  he  could  appeal  from  the  Synod 
to  the  College  of  Bishops.  It  does  not  appear  that  Drummond  was  pre- 
pared to  discontinue  his  Prayer  Meetings,  whatever  happened  at  the  Synod. 
Instead,  he  preferred  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  suspended  by  sending 
in  his  resignation  as  minister  of  Trinity  Chapel  to  the  Bishop  before  the 
matter  could  be  discussed  in  Synod.  He  had  not  made  up  his  mind  about 
the  future,  and  published  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Bishop. 
This  was  followed  by  pamphlets  explaining  why  he  had  resigned  from  his 
charge,  and  why  he  had  severed  his  connection  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church.  Replies  were  immediately  forthcoming  in  pamphlet  form  from 
those  who  disagreed  with  his  arguments;  and  more  followed  when 
Drummond  announced  his  intention  of  continuing  his  ministry  in 
Edinburgh  as  a presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  in  communion 
with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  immediately  denounced  as  a 
schismatic. 

Drummond  was,  of  course,  perfectly  entitled  to  resign  his  charge  as  a 
protest  against  the  action  of  his  Bishop,  and  he  could  with  perfect  propriety 
have  withdrawn  from  communion  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 
It  was  then  open  to  him  to  retire  from  an  active  ministry  in  Scotland  or 
to  have  taken  up  a post  in  England.  It  was  not  open  to  him,  as  a presbyter 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  continue  his  ministry  in  Scotland  without 
the  approval  of  his  local  Bishop,  in  this  case  Bishop  Terrot  of  Edinburgh. 
Yet  this  was  the  one  course  upon  which  Drummond  intended  to  embark. 

Even  before  his  resignation  had  been  publicly  announced,  some  of 
Drummond’s  friends  were  made  aware  of  his  intentions  and  formed 
themselves  into  a Committee.2  Within  a very  short  time  they  took  steps 
to  gather  together  a Church  of  England  congregation,  inserting  an 
advertisement  in  the  Press  and  inviting  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  join  them.  They  also  asked  Drummond  to  become  the  Minister,  and  he 
agreed  to  their  proposal. 

Episcopal  Scotland  in  the  XIXth  Century,  Lochhead,  1966,  p.  97. 

’ Resignation  of  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond,  Statement  by  the  Committee 
Edinburgh,  1842. 
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Drummond’s  friends  had  no  doubt  considered  their  plan  some  time 
before  his  withdrawal  from  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  was 
already  known  to  the  clergy  when  they  met  in  Synod  in  October,  1842. 
The  Dean  presided  and  eight  other  clergymen  were  present  at  the  meeting. 
A number  of  resolutions  were  passed  and  published  in  the  Press.1  The 
Synod  condemned  Drummond’s  resignation  as  being  totally  without  cause. 
Even  if  the  Bishop  wrongfully  interfered  with  the  proper  exercise  of  his 
ministry,  it  did  not  justify  the  sin  of  schism.  It  also  affirmed  that  the 
congregation  over  which  Drummond  had  been  invited  to  minister  could 
not  in  any  real  sense  be  an  Episcopalian  one  as  it  was  recognised  by  no 
Bishop,  and  no  license  could  be  issued  to  him.  The  advertisement  in  the 
Press,  which  the  clergy  had  seen,  implied  that  his  friends  were  intending 
to  form  a congregation  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  would  have 
not  the  least  authority,  and  which  was  not  in  communion  with  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  at  all. 

It  is  a maxim  universally  applied  by  ecclesiastical  canonists  that 
Bishops  can  only  exercise  their  episcopal  functions  in  their  own  dioceses. 
No  English  Bishops  could  have  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  where  there  was  a 
legally  recognised  Episcopal  Church.  Its  dioceses  were  officially  recognised 
under  the  term  “district”s,  a term  incidentally  used  by  Roman  Catholics 
in  connection  with  the  Bishops’  jurisdiction  prior  to  the  restoration  of 
their  hierarchy  at  the  instigation  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  1850. 

The  Church  of  England,  of  which  Drummond  now  claimed  to  be  a 
Presbyter,  fully  recognised  the  orders  and  the  status  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland.  Any  restrictions  placed  upon  its  clergy  ministering  in 
England  had  been  political,  not  ecclesiastical  in  character.  By  1842  most 
of  these  restrictions  had  been  removed.  It  was  therefore  impossible  for  an 
English  or  an  Irish  Bishop  to  exercise  episcopal  functions  lawfully  in 
Scotland,  without  the  prior  consent  and  approval  of  the  Scottish  episcopate. 
It  was  inconceivable  that  Drummond  could  obtain  a license  to  officiate  in 
Edinburgh  from  an  English  Bishop,  and  it  was  almost  as  inconceivable 
that  he  could  find  an  American  or  an  Irish  Bishop  to  administer  the  rite 
of  confirmation  to  members  of  his  congregation. 

The  Edinburgh  clergy  viewed  Drummond’s  decision  to  continue  his 
ministry  as  a presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England  with  dismay.  It  was 
tantamount  to  creating  a schism  in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  a time  when 
its  past  divisions  were  almost  healed.  Drummond  did  not  see  it  that  way, 
and  strongly  defended  his  own  conduct.  It  was  not  entirely  without  some 


1 Resignation  of  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond,  Resolutions  on  the  above  case,  etc., 
Edinburgh,  1842. 
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sort  of  precedent  in  the  Anglican  Church.  Church  of  England  clergymen 
had  in  fact  ministered  to  independent  congregations  in  North  America 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  without  obtaining  a licence  from  a Bishop. 


From  the  seventeenth  century  onwards,  all  Episcopalian  congregations 
in  the  colonies  had  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  every  clergyman  who  wished  to  minister  to  a congregation 
already  established,  or  as  the  agent  of  a missionary  society,  was  required 
to  hold  a license  from  that  Bishop.  After  the  War  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, the  congregations  in  the  North  American  Plantations  ceased  to  be 
within  his  jurisdiction,  and  the  clergymen  in  that  part  of  the  Church  were 
given  their  license  by  the  local  Bishop.  No  doubt  some  clergymen 
managed  to  evade  this  requirement  and  it  was  difficult  for  a Bishop 
residing  in  London  to  enforce,  but  as  far  as  possible  he  tried  to  ensure 
that  every  clergyman  held  his  license  if  he  worked  under  his  jurisdiction. 
The  position  of  an  unlicensed  clergyman  was  irregular;  he  became  an 
independent  minister  and  out  of  communion  with  the  Church  of  England. 
If  he  gathered  an  episcopal  congregation  together,  where  such  a congrega- 
tion already  existed,  he  was  not  only  a congregationalist,  he  was  also  a 
schismatic.  This  was  how  the  Edinburgh  clergy  regarded  the  former 
minister  of  Trinity  Chapel.  He  had  no  status  in  the  Church  of  England 
any  more  than  he  had  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 


Drummond  might  have  argued  that  he  was  only  doing  what  Daniel 
Sandford  had  done  in  Edinburgh  earlier  in  the  century.  The  cases  are  not 
however,  quite  parallel.  It  is  true  that  Sandford,  a clergyman  in  English 
orders  vvas  invited  to  come  to  Edinburgh  and  form  an  English  congrega- 
tion  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  in  1792,  the  year  of  his  arrival  in 
Scotland,  the  penal  laws  had  only  just  been  repealed,  and  the  Episcopal 

If  a0t!?  Sta,te  aAdministratively  and  its  congregations  few, 
)'  wldely  fattfed-  As  soon  as  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
had  had  time  to  set  its  house  in  order,  Sandford  united  his  congregation 

lth  lts  BlshoPs’  and  an  act  of  umon  was  signed  in  1804.  Sandford  also 
urged  he  other  Qualified  Chapels  in  the  south  of  Scotknd  to  fohow  Ws 
ample  He  was  certainly  no  schismatic.  But  Drummond  was  prepare  d 
to  mmister  to  a newly  formed  Church  of  England  congregation  at  f time 
when  there  was  a well  organised  Episcopal  diocefe  with  numerous 
Episcopalian  Chapels  already  in  existence. 

awfjT1  11161  ™§ht  be  found  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  By  1842 
° 1 °nly  Part  left  of  the  vast  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London 

„ «...  c,„.i. 
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license  at  all.  The  rest  of  them  had  been  licensed  by  Bishop  Michael 
Henry  Luscombe,  who  had  been  consecrated  in  1825  by  the  Scottish 
Bishops  to  exercise  episcopal  oversight  over  the  continental  chaplaincies. 
He  resided  on  the  Continent  and  for  many  years  was  chaplain  to  the 
Embassy  Chapel  in  Paris.  By  the  time  of  his  death  in  1846,  only  13 
clergymen  had  been  licensed  by  him  and  there  were  still  many  chaplains 
without  episcopal  authority  to  officiate  in  their  congregations.  Not  until 
1863,  when  a suffragan  Bishop  was  appointed  to  exercise  jurisdiction  on 
behalf  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  the  position  regularised.1 

When  a congregation  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a diocesan  Bishop, 
irregularities  quickly  ceased,  the  clergy  being  faced  with  the  alternative 
of  applying  for  a license  from  the  Bishop  or  withdrawing  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Drummond,  however,  proposed  to 
officiate  without  a license  from  any  Bishop,  although  he  still  claimed  to 
minister  as  a presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England  despite  the  fact  that  his 
church  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Unlike 
the  continental  chaplains  who  had  failed  to  obtain  a license  from  the 
Bishop  of  London,  Drummond  was  exercising  a ministry  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  an  episcopal  Church  with  which  the  Church  of  England  was  in  full 
communion.  It  was  only  reasonable  that  his  action  should  be  regarded 
as  schismatical. 

If  Drummond’s  difference  of  opinion  with  Terrot  began  as  a trivial 
issue,  it  soon  led  to  a major  doctrinal  dispute,  for  in  an  attempt  to  justify 
his  conduct  in  withdrawing  from  the  communion  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  he  asserted  that  the  doctrine  implied  in  the  Scottish  Liturgy  was 
inconsistent  with  the  eucharist  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  When 
he  examined  that  liturgy,  Drummond  found  its  doctrine  to  be  repugnant 
to  Scripture  and  opposed  to  the  Articles  of  Religion,  the  Liturgy  and 
Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  contained,  in  his  opinion,  the 
doctrines  of  a commemorative  material  sacrifice  and  of  transubstantiation, 
both  of  them  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
contained  Popish  corruptions  which  he  could  not  in  conscience  accept.2 

Drummond,  however,  admits  that  the  Scottish  Liturgy  was  not  the 
cause  of  his  leaving  the  communion  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  not  acquainted  with  it  until  he  came  to  write  his  Reply  to  the 
Episcopal  Clergy  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  produced  this  pamphlet  after  he 
had  resigned  from  Trinity  Chapel.  It  fortified  him,  however,  in  his 
resolution  never  to  return  to  communion  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal 

1 The  English  Church  and  the  Continent,  pp.  99-100,  Faith  Press. 

3 The  Scottish  Communion  Office  Examined,  Drummond,  Edinburgh,  1842. 
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Church,  until  he  had  freedom  to  hold  his  Prayer  Meetings  and  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Scottish  Liturgy  had  been  expunged. 

Most  Scottish  Episcopalians  repudiated  Drummond’s  claim  that  his 
conduct  had  not  in  the  least  affected  his  original  status  as  a presbyter  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Although  he  asserted  that  high  authorities  in 
England  accepted  his  position  as  minister  of  a Church  of  England  congrega- 
tion in  Scotland,  he  produced  no  evidence  for  his  assertion.  On  the  other 
hand  a number  of  English  Bishops  were  outspoken  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  schism  he  had  started.  In  1847,  the  patron  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  Fochabers  appointed  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  as  its 
minister.  This  led  a Mr.  Wagstaff  of  Gordon  Castle  to  send  a letter  to  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  enquiring  about  the 
status  of  the  congregation.  The  new  minister  disavowed  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  in  whose  diocese  the  Chapel  was 
situated.  He  had  been  given  to  understand  that  it  was  now  in  communion 
with  the  English  Bishops  although  separated  from  the  Bishop  of  Moray. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  they  could  regard  themselves  as  part  of  the  Church 
of  England.1 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  receiving  Wagstaff’s  letter,  replied 
immediately,  saying:  “In  answer  to  your  question,  I have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  no  English  Archbishop  or  Bishop  has  or  imagines  he  has 
claim  to  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  Scotland.”2  The  reply  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  is  of  particular  interest,  for  he  alone  of  all  the  English  Bishops 
had  some  jurisdiction  outside  the  boundary  of  his  diocese  in  London. 
He  said  that  he  refused  to  accept  English  Episcopalian  clergymen 
officiating  in  Scotland  as  being  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  gave  his  own  opinion  in  some  detail.  As  a Welsh  Bishop  he 
could  have  no  authority  over  any  place  out  of  his  own  diocese  in  Wales 
or  over  any  clergyman,  unless  he  held  preferment  in  his  diocese  or  wished 
to  come  there.  He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland  was  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  although  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  or 
Ireland  who  officiated  to  Englishmen  in  America  or  Scotland  was 
necessarily  guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism.  Nevertheless,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  said  he  could  not  understand  the  position  of  a clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  officiating  in  Scotland  without  putting  himself  in 
connection  with  the  Scottish  bishops,  or  under  what  English  bishop  he 
could  claim  to  act  and  who  would  have  direct  authority  over  him.  The 

1 A Critical  Analysis,  etc.,  p.  50,  Christie,  London,  1847. 

a Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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Bishop  of  Rochester  was  more  outspoken  than  his  brother  of  St.  Asaph. 
No  English  Bishop,  he  wrote,  has  any  authority  or  jurisdiction  within  the 
dioceses  of  the  Scottish  Bishops,  and  any  clergyman  who  places  himself 
in  opposition  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  by 
officiating  in  their  diocese  without  their  license  and  permission  is  guilty 
of  an  act  of  schism  spiritually,  although  he  does  not  legally  subject  himself 
to  any  penalties  or  any  ecclesiastical  censures  which  would  be  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Church  of  England.  This  opinion  was  fully  endorsed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  English  Episcopate 
at  that  time.  “It  has  been  all  along,”  he  wrote  in  his  reply  to  Wagstaff's 
question,  “my  strong  impression  that  Episcopal  clergy  from  England  are 
not  justified  in  officiating  in  Scotland  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop 
in  whose  diocese  they  exercise  their  functions.  Our  Bishops  certainly 
have  no  jurisdiction  there.  If,  therefore,  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  Bishop  in 
whose  diocese  he  officiates,  he  seems  to  act  without  Episcopal  authority 
at  all,  even  where  Episcopal  authority  prevails,  and  this  is  to  be  guilty  of 
schism.”  This  was  precisely  the  point  of  view  of  the  Edinburgh  clergy  in 
relation  to  Drummond’s  case.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  made  the  further 
telling  point  that  if  a clergyman  had  conscientious  scruples  about  using 
the  Scottish  Liturgy,  the  Bishops  readily  permitted  the  use  of  the  English 
Liturgy.  There  was,  therefore,  no  legitimate  excuse  for  them  setting  at 
naught  the  Bishop’s  authority.1 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  that  only  a 
few  clergymen  followed  Drummond’s  example  in  severing  his  connection 
with  that  church  and  continuing  to  minister  as  an  Episcopalian  clergyman 
to  an  Episcopalian  congregation  in  Scotland.  Supported  by  the  English 
Bishops,  who  rejected  the  claims  of  the  schismatical  clergyman  to  be  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  discouraged  clergymen  in 
English  orders  from  working  in  Scotland  unless  they  placed  themselves 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  Bishops,  the  Episcopal  Church 
managed  to  prevent  the  schism  from  spreading,  although  a few  other 
English  Episcopal  congregations  were  formed,  notably  in  Aberdeen  and 
in  Glasgow. 

Drummond  and  Wesley  had  at  least  one  thing  in  common.  Both  of 
them  claimed  that  their  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel  rested  upon  their 
ordination,  and  both  of  them  overlooked  the  fact  that  their  ministry 
could  only  be  exercised  under  license  from  the  Bishop.  Had  Drummond 
fully  accepted  this  long  established  tradition  in  the  Anglican  Church,  he 


1 A Critical  Analysis,  p.  53. 
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would  not  have  become  a schismatic,  and  had  Wesley  remembered  exactly 
what  happened  at  his  own  ordination,  he  would  not  have  taken  the  world 
for  his  parish.  That  would  have  been  a great  loss  in  many  ways,  but  it 
would  have  avoided  another  and  much  more  serious  schism  in  the  Anglican 
Church  which  only  in  recent  years  has  shown  any  signs  of  being  healed. 


